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1. Introduction 

Takia is spoken by about 15,000 people in the Madang Province of Papua 
New Guinea who live on two volcanic islands, Karkar and Bagabag, located 
twenty kilometres off the north coast of the mainland, and in two nearby 
mainland coastal villages, Megiar and Serang. Most Takia speakers live on 
Karkar Island, which measures about twenty-five kilometres from north to 
south, twenty from west to east, and has a population of about 25,000, just 
over half of whom speak Takia. The remainder of the Karkar population 
speaks the Papuan (i.e. non-Austronesian) language Waskia. Takia speakers 
occupy the southern half of the island, Waskia speakers the northern half. 
Despite the striking linguistic difference between the two sections of the 
population, however, there are no other discernible cultural differences 
(McSwain 1977). 

Takia speakers recognise a division of their language into two main 
dialect groups, coastal and inland. The coastal dialects, spqkea in villages on 
and near the coast on Karkar Island and by all speakers on Bagabag Island 
and at Megiar and Serang, have a phonemic distinction between /I/ and /r/, 
whereas the inland dialects, spoken in inland Karkar villages, have merged 
these two phonemes as /I/. There are a number of other dialect differences, 
some of which cut across the coastal/inland boundary, but these are not 
considered significant by Takia speakers, and have yet to be recorded in 
detail. The data which form the basis of this list are from the coastal dialect 
and were recorded at Rigen village, two kilometres inland from the 
southernmost point of Karkar Island, in 1987 and 1988. 

Takia is a member of the Bel language family, which forms a small part of 
the North New Guinea cluster of Western Oceanic languages (Ross 1988: 
160-164). The best known of the Bel languages is Gedaged, originally 
spoken on a small island off the town of Madang, widely used as a lingua 
franca by the Lutheran Mission in the Madang Province (Osmers 1981: 77- 
94; Freyberg 1977) and described in a grammar by Dempwolff (n.d.) and a 
dictionary by Mager (1952). The latter also provides substantial lexical data 
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for Takia, which has otherwise been described only in unpublished 
manuscripts which include a dictionary by Hubers (n.d.),^ a tentative 
phonology and a grammar sketch by Rehburg - Tuominen (1978a, 1978b), 
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Map 42. Takia language area 



and the present author's fieldnotes and dictionary. The morphosyntax of the 
Bel languages has undergone significant restructuring, evidently as a result 
of their speakers' bilingualism in one or more Papuan languages at an earlier 
stage in their history, so that Gedaged and Takia are languages in which 
postpositions follow nouns (there are no prepositions), the verb is strictly 
clause-final, most of the verbal morphology follows the verb stem, and 
clauses form chains linked by special sentence-medial verb forms (Ross 
1987; 1988: 180). This means that the Bel languages are grammatically quite 
unlike most Austronesian languages, and typologically more similar to some 
of their Papuan neighbours or to Japanese and Korean. Dami, for which a 
word list is included in this volume, is also a Bel language, and one in which 
the Papuan influence has evidendy had even more profound effects than in 
Gedaged and Takia, since the process of vocabulary replacement appears to 
have proceeded further in Dami. 



1. Fr. Hubers established the Catholic mission on Karkar Island in 1935 and remained there 
until 1939, and his dictionary presumably dates from this period. 
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Twentieth-century borrowings into Takia are footnoted, and are from three 
sources. The first is German, which was spoken by missionaries and 
government officials stationed on Karkar Island during the last decade (1908 
to 1918) of the German administration of New Guinea. The second is 
Gedaged, mentioned above, and introduced as a mission lingua franca late in 
the German period. It grew in importance between the World Wars, but was 
supplanted on Karkar Island by the third source of borrowings, Tok Pisin, in 
the years immediately after the second World War. Unlike German and 
Gedaged, which were never widely used by Karkar Islanders, Tok Pisin 
(New Guinea Pidgin, the lingua franca of much of Papua New Guinea) is 
spoken by the entire Karkar population. It is used for communication 
between Takia and Waskia speakers and with speakers of other languages. 
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